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AAKER, Jennifer, Aimee DROLET, and Dale GRIFFIN 
(2008), Recalling Mixed Emotions (August), 268-278. 


In two longitudinal experiments, conducted both in the field and lab, 
we investigated the recollection of mixed emotions. Results dem- 
onstrated that the intensity of mixed emotions is generally underes- 
timated at the time of recall—an effect that increases over time and 
does not occur to the same degree with unipolar emotions. Of note, 
the decline in memory of mixed emotions is distinct from the pattern 
found for memory of negative emotions, implying that the recall bias 
is diagnostic of the complexity of mixed emotions rather than of any 
association with negative affect. Finally, the memory decay effect 
was driven by the felt conflict aroused by the experience of mixed 
emotions. 


AAKER, Jennifer see LIU, Wendy (October 2008) 


AHLUWALIA, Rohini see KRISHNA, Aradhna (December 
2008) 


AHLUWALIA, Rohini see SWAMINATHAN, Vanitha 
(April 2009) 


ALLEN, Michael W., Richa GUPTA, and Arnaud 
MONNIER (2008), The Interactive Effect of Cultural 
Symbols and Human Values on Taste Evaluation (Au- 
gust), 294-308. 


We suggest that consumers assess the taste of a food or beverage by 
comparing the human values symbolized by the product to their hu- 
man value priorities. When there is value-symbol congruency, they 
experience a better taste and aroma and develop a more favorable 
attitude and behavior intention; incongruence has the opposite effect. 
Participants in two taste tests were told the correct identity of a product 
or misinformed. Participants who endorsed the values symbolized by 
the product (that they thought they were tasting) evaluated the product 
more favorably. The implications for marketing strategy, self-con- 
gruity theory, and the assimilation effect are discussed. 


ANTIA, Kersi D. see FISHER, Robert J. (October 2008) 


ARGO, Jennifer J. and Kelley J. MAIN (2008), Stigma by 
Association in Coupon Redemption: Looking Cheap be- 
cause of Others (December), 559-572. 


The present research establishes that the innocuous behavior of cou- 
pon redemption is capable of eliciting stigma by association. The 
general finding across four studies shows that the coupon redemption 
behavior of one consumer results in a second non-coupon-redeeming 
shopper being stigmatized by association as cheap when a low as 
compared to a high value coupon is redeemed. More important, the 
research identifies a number of factors that protect a non-coupon- 
redeeming shopper from the undesirable experience of stigma by 
association, even during another shopper’s redemption of a low value 
coupon. 


ARNOULD, Eric J. and Craig J. THOMPSON (2008), Er- 
ratum (August), 376. 


ATALAY, A. Selin see DESARBO, Wayne S. (June 2008) 


B 


BEARDEN, William O. see CARLSON, Jay P. (February 
2009) 


BELK, Russell W. see ZHAO, Xin (August 2008) 


BERGER, Jonah and Lindsay RAND (2008), Shifting Sig- 
nals to Help Health: Using Identity Signaling to Reduce 
Risky Health Behaviors (October), 509-518. 


This research examines how identity-based interventions can improve 
consumer health. Results of laboratory and field experiments reveal 
that associating risky health behaviors with a social identity people 
do not want to signal can contaminate the behaviors and lead con- 
sumers to make healthier choices. College freshman reported con- 
suming less alcohol (experiment 2), and restaurant patrons selected 
less fattening food (experiment 3), when drinking alcohol and eating 
junk food were presented as markers of avoidance groups. These 
findings demonstrate that identity-based interventions can shift the 
identities associated with real-world behaviors, thereby improving the 
health of populations. 


BERGER, Jonah see SELA, Aner (April 2009) 


BETTMAN, James R. see FERRARO, Rosellina (February 
2009) 


BHATTACHARYA, C. B. see DU, Shuili (October 2008) 


BLANCHARD, Simon J. see DESARBO, Wayne S. (June 
2008) 


BURGESS, Leonie see LOUVIERE, Jordan J. (August 
2008) 


_ 


CANNIFORD, Robin see GOULDING, Christina (February 
2009) 


CARLSON, Jay P., Leslie H. VINCENT, David M. 
HARDESTY, and William O. BEARDEN (2009), Ob- 
jective and Subjective Knowledge Relationships: A 
Quantitative Analysis of Consumer Research Findings 
(February), 864-876. 


This article presents the results of a meta-analysis of empirical find- 
ings associated with the relationship between objective knowledge 
(OK; i.e., accurate stored information that consumers possess) and 
subjective knowledge (SK; i.e., consumers’ perceptions of their own 
knowledge). Results of the meta-analysis reveal that OK-SK rela- 
tionships from prior research were stronger for products versus non- 
products, for public versus private goods, and for SK measures con- 
taining an expert versus an “average” standard of comparison. These 
results and other findings offer a series of implications for future 
research regarding investigations of consumer knowledge. 


CARLSON, Kurt A. see TANNER, Robin J. (February 
2009) 
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CAYLA, Julien and Giana M. ECKHARDT (2008), Asian 


Brands and the Shaping of a Transnational Imagined 
Community (August), 216-230. 


We investigate how brand managers create regional Asian brands and 
show how some of them are attempting to forge new webs of inter- 
connectedness through the construction of a transnational, imagined 
Asian world. Some branding managers are creating regional brands 
that emphasize the common experience of globalization, evoke a ge- 
neric, hyper-urban, and multicultural experience, and are infused with 
diverse cultural referents. These types of regional Asian brands con- 
tribute to the creation of an imagined Asia as urban, modern, and 
multicultural. Understanding this process helps one to appreciate the 
role of branding managers in constructing markets and places. 


CHANDON, Elise and Chris JANISZEWSKI (2009), The 


Influence of Causal Conditional Reasoning on the Ac- 
ceptance of Product Claims (April), 1003-1011. 


The believability of product claims depends on the consumer’s ability 
to generate disabling conditions (i.e., other events blocking a cause 
from having its effect) and alternative causes (i.e., other events caus- 
ing the outcome). The consideration of disabling conditions hurts the 
believability of product claims supported by arguments stated in a 
cause — effect and a ~effect - ~cause format, whereas the consid- 
eration of alternative causes hurts the believability of product claims 
supported by arguments stated in an effect > cause and a ~cause > 
~effect format. These results have implications for the selection of 
the most persuasive product claim format. 


CHARTRAND, Tanya L. see FITZSIMONS, Grainne M. 


(June 2008) 


CHARTRAND, Tanya L., Joel HUBER, Baba SHIV, and 


Robin J. TANNER (2008), Nonconscious Goals and 
Consumer Choice (August), 189-201. 


This work examines the process through which thrift versus prestige 
goals can nonconsciously affect decisions in a choice task. Drawing 
upon research on nonconscious goal pursuit, we present a theoretical 
framework detailing how consumer choices are affected by inciden- 
tally activated goals. We show that such primed goals have moti- 
vational properties consistent with goal pursuit but inconsistent with 
mere cognitive activation; the effects are greater with a longer time 
interval between the priming task and the choice and are less pro- 
nounced when the primed goal is satiated in a real, as opposed to a 
hypothetical, intervening choice task. Additionally, we show that sub- 
liminally evoked retail brand names can serve as the cues that activate 
purchasing goals. 


CHARTRAND, Tanya L. see FERRARO, Rosellina (Feb- 


ruary 2009) 


CHEEMA, Amar (2008), Surcharges and Seller Reputation 


(June), 167-177. 


We propose that consumers buying from low- (vs. high-) reputation 
sellers pay greater attention to surcharges. Thus, reputation moderates 
the effect of surcharges on purchase. Data from eBay show that con- 
sumers adjust bids to account for surcharges when buying from low- 
reputation sellers but not when buying from high-reputation sellers 
(study 1). Study 2 replicates this effect with partitioned versus con- 
solidated prices. Study 3 reveals that consumers take longer to make 
purchasing decisions when buying from low-reputation sellers and 
that response times mediate the moderating role of reputation. Fur- 
thermore, the effect of surcharges levied by low-reputation sellers is 
attenuated for consumers with low (vs. high) need for cognition (study 
4). 


CHEN, Jie see HSEE, Christopher K. (April 2009) 
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CHEN, Yu (2009), Possession and Access: Consumer De- 
sires and Value Perceptions Regarding Contemporary 
Art Collection and Exhibit Visits (April), 925-940. 


This research develops a multilevel and multifaceted perspective on 
art consumption behavior by separating consumption modes from the 
consumption products (artworks), by comparing possession (collec- 
tion) with access (exhibit visits), and by distinguishing desire from 
value. The findings challenge the presupposition that possession is 
the ultimate expression of consumer desire and illustrate that con- 
temporary art collectors and visitors choose collection or visits based 
on different desires. While artwork is perceived similarly, collection 
and visits have different impact on consumers’ perception of value. 
The findings confirm, extend, and challenge previous research on 
desire, value, possession, and experiential approach. 


CHILDERS, Terry L. see KIDWELL, Blair (June 2008) 


CHILDERS, Terry L. see KIDWELL, Blair (December 
2008) 


CIALDINI, Robert B. see GOLDSTEIN, Noah J. (October 
2008) 


COELHO DO VALE, Rita, Rik PIETERS, and Marcel 
ZEELENBERG (2008), Flying under the Radar: Per- 
verse Package Size Effects on Consumption Self-Reg- 
ulation (October), 380-390. 


Consumers believe that small package formats of hedonic, but not of 
utilitarian, products help to regulate consumption—especially when 
their self-regulatory concerns are activated. These beliefs may back- 
fire and increase consumption of hedonic products. Specifically, ac- 
tivating self-regulatory concerns had no consumption effects when 
tempting products came in small package formats. Yet, when tempting 
products came in large package formats, consumers deliberated most 
before consumption, were least likely to consume, and consumed the 
least. This illustrates how small temptations can remain undetected 
(“flying under the radar”) and large package formats may reduce 
consumption as a result of the experienced self-control conflict. 


COTTE, June and Kathryn A. LATOUR (2009), Blackjack 
in the Kitchen: Understanding Online versus Casino 
Gambling (February), 742-758. 


About $10 billion a year is spent by consumers worldwide on online 
gambling, and that number continues to grow. We present a quali- 
tative, image-based study of 30 Las Vegas online and casino gamblers. 
By examining online gambling as a consumption experience, we ex- 
amine what happens to consumption meaning as gambling moves 
away from a regulated physical space to an unregulated online space, 
one accessed from home. We explore the meaning of online gambling 
consumption to consumers and flesh out the social welfare implica- 
tions of our findings. 


COWLEY, Elizabeth (2008), The Perils of Hedonic Editing 
(June), 71-84. 


Retrospective hedonic editing occurs when people combine events to 
frame a previous experience in its most positive light. Although re- 
flecting positively on the past has psychological and physiological 
benefits, it may also be used to justify potentially irresponsible be- 
havior. In a gambling context the consequences may be perilous. The 
results of study | show that when they have the opportunity, poten- 
tially irresponsible gamblers use hedonic editing strategies to recon- 
struct the past as more positive. The more positive memory provides 
them with evidence to support their desired outcome—playing again. 
The results of studies 2 and 3 reveal that the processes underlying 
hedonic editing include both the temporal categorization of positive 
and negative events and the strategic allocation of attention. Study 3 
also investigates the independence of motivation and opportunity. 
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CUNHA, Marcus, Jr. see LARAN, Juliano (December 2008) 
CUNHA, Marcus, Jr. and Juliano LARAN (2009), Asym- 


metries in the Sequential Learning of Brand Associa- 
tions: Implications for the Early Entrant Advantage 
(February), 788-799. 


The highlighting effect occurs when the order in which consumers 
learn about brands determines the strength of association between 
these brands and their attributes. In four experiments, we find that 
consumers more strongly associate common attributes with early 
learned brands and unique attributes with late-learned brands. These 
findings imply an advantage for late entrants when unique attributes 
offer a higher value than attributes that are common to late and early 
entrants. We extend an attention-based model of associative learning 
to accommodate sequential learning of brand associations and predict 
when late versus early entrants will be able to sustain an advantage. 


D 

DE LANGHE, Bart see PUNTONI, Stefano (April 2009) 

DESARBO, Wayne S., A. Selin ATALAY, David 
LEBARON, and Simon J. BLANCHARD (2008), Es- 


timating Multiple Consumer Segment Ideal Points from 
Context-Dependent Survey Data (June), 142-153. 


Previous research in marketing and consumer research has shown that 
consumers/households often possess multiple ideal points in a given 
product/service category. In such cases, traditional segmentation and 
positioning models that estimate a single ideal point per individual/ 
segment may render an inaccurate portrayal of the true underlying 
utility functions of such consumers/segments and the resulting market 
structure. We propose a new clusterwise multiple-ideal-point spatial 
methodology that estimates multiple ideal points at the market seg- 
ment level while simultaneously determining the market segments’ 
composition of consumers, as well as the corresponding joint space. 


DEWITTE, Siegfried see VAN DEN BERGH, Bram (June 


2008) 


DEWITTE, Siegfried see GEYSKENS, Kelly (December 


2008) 


DREZE, Xavier and Joseph C. NUNES (2009), Feeling Su- 


perior: The Impact of Loyalty Program Structure on 
Consumers’ Perceptions of Status (April), 890-905. 


We study status as it pertains to loyalty programs, investigating the 
impact of the number and size of tiers on consumers’ perceptions of 
status. We find that increasing the number of elites in the top tier 
dilutes perceptions of status, while adding a subordinate tier enhances 
status. Tiers below the second tier do not affect those at the top but 
can make those in the tier immediately above feel more elite. Given 
the choice between alternative programs, those who do not qualify 
for status prefer hierarchies with multiple tiers. Finally, we show that 
status-laden labels (gold and silver) on their own signal an increas- 
ingly selective hierarchy. 


DROLET, Aimee see AAKER, Jennifer (August 2008) 
DU, Shuili, Sankar SEN, and C. B. BHATTACHARYA 


(2008), Exploring the Social and Business Returns of 
a Corporate Oral Health Initiative Aimed at Disadvan- 
taged Hispanic Families (October), 483-494. 


This research investigates the impact of a corporate oral health ini- 
tiative aimed at disadvantaged Hispanic families, especially the chil- 
dren. We find that the initiative promotes oral health behaviors only 
among less acculturated families. Moreover, it does so by both en- 
hancing participant children’s beliefs about the physical and psycho- 
social benefits of oral health behaviors and strengthening the link 
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between the psychosocial beliefs and behaviors. We also find that 
when parents of the participant children believe that the program has 
been beneficial to them, they are willing to engage in reciprocal 
behaviors, such as purchasing and supporting the corporate sponsor’s 
products. 


E 


ECKHARDT, Giana M. see CAYLA, Julien (August 2008) 
ELLIOTT, Richard see GOULDING, Christina (February 


2009) 


EPP, Amber M. and Linda L. PRICE (2008), Family Iden- 


tity: A Framework of Identity Interplay in Consumption 
Practices (June), 50-70. 


“Being a family” is a vitally important collective enterprise central 
to many consumption experiences and replete with new challenges 
in contemporary society. We advance a framework to learn how fam- 
ilies draw on communication forms and use marketplace resources 
to manage interplays among individual, relational (e.g., couple, sib- 
ling, parent-child), and collective identities. Our framework also out- 
lines potential moderators of this identity-management process. To 
demonstrate the value of our framework for consumer researchers, 
we propose numerous research questions and offer applications in the 
areas of family decision making, consumer socialization, and person- 
object relations. 


F 


FEINBERG, Fred M. see SALISBURY, Linda Court (Au- 


gust 2008) 


FENNIS, Bob M., Loes JANSSEN, and Kathleen D. VOHS 


(2009), Acts of Benevolence: A Limited-Resource Ac- 
count of Compliance with Charitable Requests (April), 
906-924. 


Across six field and lab experiments, we found that impaired self- 
control fosters compliance with charitable requests. Experiments | 
and 2 showed that self-regulatory resource depletion was induced 
when participants yielded to the initial requests of a foot-in-the-door 
script aimed at procuring volunteer behavior. Experiment 3 demon- 
strated that self-regulatory resource depletion mediated the effects of 
yielding to the initial requests of a foot-in-the-door technique on 
compliance with a charitable target request. Experiments 4-6 dem- 
onstrated that weak temporary and chronic self-control ability fostered 
compliance through reliance on compliance-promoting heuristics (i.e., 
reciprocity, liking, and consistency). 


FERRARO, Rosellina, James R. BETTMAN, and Tanya L. 


CHARTRAND (2009), The Power of Strangers: The 
Effect of Incidental Consumer Brand Encounters on 
Brand Choice (February), 729-741. 


In the course of daily encounters with other consumers, an individual 
may be incidentally exposed to various brands. We refer to these 
situations as incidental consumer brand encounters (ICBEs). This 
research examines how ICBEs influence brand choice. Four studies 
provide evidence that repeated exposure to simulated ICBEs increases 
choice of the focal brand for people not aware of the brand exposure, 
that perceptual fluency underlies these effects, and that these effects 
are moderated by perceivers’ automatic responses to the type of user 
observed with the brand. 


FISHER, Robert J.,. Mark VANDENBOSCH, and Kersi D. 


ANTIA (2008), An Empathy-Helping Perspective on 
Consumers’ Responses to Fund-Raising Appeals (Oc- 
tober), 519-531. 
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The research examines viewers’ actual responses to four televised 
fund-raising drives by a public television station over a 2-year period. 
The 584 pledge breaks we studied contain 4,868 individual appeals 
that were decomposed into two underlying dimensions based on the 
empathy-helping hypothesis: the appeal beneficiary (self versus other) 
and emotional valence (positive versus negative). We find that the 
most effective fund-raising appeals communicate the benefits to others 
rather than to the self and evoke negative rather than positive emo- 
tions. Appeals that emphasize benefits to the self significantly reduce 
the number of calls to the station, particularly when they have a 
positive emotional valence. 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. (2008), Editorial (June), 5-8. 
FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. see FITZSIMONS, Grainne M. 


(June 2008) 


FITZSIMONS, Grainne M., Tanya L. CHARTRAND, and 


Gavan J. FITZSIMONS (2008), Automatic Effects of 
Brand Exposure on Motivated Behavior: How Apple 
Makes You “Think Different” (June), 21-35. 


This article first examines whether brand exposure elicits automatic 
behavioral effects as does exposure to social primes. Results support 
the translation of these effects: participants primed with Apple logos 
behave more creatively than IBM primed and controls; Disney-primed 
participants behave more honestly than E!-primed participants and 
controls. Second, this article investigates the hypothesis that exposure 
to goal-relevant brands (i.e., those that represent a positively valenced 
characteristic) elicits behavior that is goal directed in nature. Three 
experiments demonstrate that the primed behavior showed typical 
goal-directed qualities, including increased performance postdelay, 
decreased performance postprogress, and moderation by motivation. 


G 
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sumption occasion, while prior exposure to nonactionable food temp- 
tations reduces it. 


GIBSON, Bryan (2008), Can Evaluative Conditioning 


Change Attitudes toward Mature Brands? New Evi- 
dence from the Implicit Association Test (June), 
178-188. 


Two experiments (NV = 116) explored the effects of evaluative con- 
ditioning on mature brands. Explicit attitudes for mature brands were 
unaffected by evaluative conditioning. Experiment | showed, how- 
ever, that evaluative conditioning changed implicit attitudes toward 
Coke and Pepsi. This occurred only for participants who initially had 
no strong preference for either brand. Contingency awareness was 
not necessary to change implicit brand attitudes. Experiment 2 showed 
that brand choice was related to the altered implicit attitudes, but only 
when choice was made under cognitive load. Implications of these 
data for evaluative conditioning specifically, and for consumer re- 
search in general, are considered. 


GOLDSTEIN, Daniel G., Eric J. JOHNSON, and William 


F. SHARPE (2008), Choosing Outcomes versus Choos- 
ing Products: Consumer-Focused Retirement Invest- 
ment Advice (October), 440-456. 


Investing for retirement is one of the most consequential yet daunting 
decisions consumers face. We present a way to both aid and under- 
stand consumers as they construct preferences for retirement income. 
The method enables consumers to build desired probability distri- 
butions of wealth constrained by market forces and the amount in- 
vested. We collect desired wealth distributions from a sample of work- 
ing adults, provide evidence of the technique’s reliability and 
predictive validity, characterize individual- and cluster-level differ- 
ences, and estimate parameters of risk aversion and loss aversion. We 
discuss how such an interactive method might help people construct 
more informed preferences. 


GALINSKY, Adam D. see RUCKER, Derek D. (August 
2008) GOLDSTEIN, Noah J., Robert B. CIALDINI, and Vladas 


GERSHOFF Andrew D., Ashesh MUKHERJEE, and GRISKEVICIUS (2008), A Room with a Viewpoint: 


Anirban MUKHOPADHYAY (2008), What’s Not to 
Like? Preference Asymmetry in the False Consensus 
Effect (June), 119-125. 


Prior research has shown that individuals are often susceptible to a 
false consensus effect, whereby they overestimate the extent to which 
others share their opinions. In three studies, we show that the strength 
of the false consensus effect is moderated by the valence of one’s 
own opinion, such that overestimation of population consensus is 
greater when an individual likes an alternative as compared to when 
she or he dislikes it. Further, we show that this moderation of false 
consensus is driven by the availability of countervalence attributes, 
that is, disliked attributes in liked alternatives and liked attributes in 
disliked alternatives. We discuss theoretical and practical implications 
of these results. 


GEYSKENS, Kelly, Siegfried DEWITTE, Mario 


PANDELAERE, and Luk WARLOP (2008), Tempt Me 
Just a Little Bit More: The Effect of Prior Food Temp- 
tation Actionability on Goal Activation and Consump- 
tion (December), 600-610. 


People are often exposed to actionable food temptations (i.e., an im- 
mediate opportunity to consume, like when friends offer cookies) and 
nonactionable food temptations (i.e., no immediate consumption op- 
portunity, like ads for chocolate). The results of three experiments 
suggest that prior exposure to nonactionable food temptations does 
not prevent the activation of an eating goal, given a subsequent con- 
sumption opportunity, while prior exposure to actionable food temp- 
tations prevents such activation. As a consequence, prior exposure to 
actionable food temptations enhances self-control on a current con- 


Using Social Norms to Motivate Environmental Con- 
servation in Hotels (October), 472-482. 


Two field experiments examined the effectiveness of signs requesting 
hotel guests’ participation in an environmental conservation program. 
Appeals employing descriptive norms (e.g., “the majority of guests 
reuse their towels”) proved superior to a traditional appeal widely 
used by hotels that focused solely on environmental protection. More- 
over, normative appeals were most effective when describing group 
behavior that occurred in the setting that most closely matched in- 
dividuais’ immediate situational circumstances (e.g., “the majority of 
guests in this room reuse their towels”), which we refer to as pro- 
vincial norms. Theoretical and practical implications for managing 
proenvironmental efforts are discussed. 


GOODWIN, Geoffrey P. see RIIS, Jason (October 2008) 
GORN, Gerald J., Yuwei JIANG, and Gita Venkataramani 


JOHAR (2008), Babyfaces, Trait Inferences, and Com- 
pany Evaluations in a Public Relations Crisis (June), 
36-49. 


We investigate the effects of babyfaceness on the trustworthiness and 


judgments of a company’s chief executive officer in a public relations 


crisis. Experiment | demonstrates boundary conditions for the ba- 
byfaceness-honesty trait inference and its influence on company eval- 
uations. Experiment 2 shows that trait inferences of honesty are drawn 
spontaneously but are corrected in the presence of situational evidence 
(a severe crisis) if cognitive resources are available. We demonstrate 
that these babyface-trait associations underlie evaluations by reversing 
the babyface effect on judgments in (a) experiment 3, where a priming 
task creates associations counter to the typical babyface—unintentional 
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harm stereotype, and (b) experiment 4, which creates a situation where 
innocence is a liability. 


GOULDING, Christina, Avi SHANKAR, Richard 
ELLIOTT, and Robin CANNIFORD (2009), The Mar- 
ketplace Management of Illicit Pleasure (February), 
759-771. 


Through pleasure, a foundational concept in consumer behavior, we 
offer an analysis of the history, development, and experience of club- 
bing, the postcursor of rave and the contextual focus of this article. 
On the basis of a 5-year study primarily involving participant ob- 
servation and interviewing, we present an analysis of how the club- 
bing experience is cocreated by promoters, DJs, and clubbers them- 
selves. We develop and demonstrate a biosocial conceptualization of 
pleasure and show how the shared experience of music and dance, 
the organization of space, and the effects of the drug ecstasy combine 
to produce a highly sought-after, calculated suspension of the rules 
and norms of everyday life. Further, we suggest that the club, as well 
as the pleasurable practices and experiences that it supports, has be- 
come a site of contained illegality. Here, the illicit, subversive prac- 
tices of rave have now become shepherded and channeled into more 
predictable, manageable, and regulated environments facilitated by 
the “knowing wink” of club promoters, police, and state authorities. 
Implications for consumer research are discussed. 


GRIFFIN, Dale see AAKER, Jennifer (August 2008) 


GRISKEVICIUS, Vladas see GOLDSTEIN, Noah J. (Oc- 
tober 2008) 


GU, Yangjie see HSEE, Christopher K. (April 2009) 


GUNASTI, Kunter and William T. ROSS JR. (2009), How 
Inferences about Missing Attributes Decrease the Ten- 
dency to Defer Choice and Increase Purchase Proba- 
bility (February), 823-837. 


Most purchases involve choices among options with incomplete at- 
tribute information. In such situations, consumers often have the op- 
tion not to choose any of the alternatives to avoid uncertainty. Al- 
ternatively, consumers can make inferences about the missing 
attributes. These inferences may occur spontaneously, or they may 
be strategically prompted. In five studies, it is shown that both ex- 
plicitly and implicitly prompting consumers to make inferences about 
the missing attributes reduces the tendency to select the no-choice 
option and increases the likelihood of making a purchase decision. 
In parallel, consumers who generate spontaneous inferences are also 
less likely to defer their choices. 


GUPTA, Richa see ALLEN, Michael W. (August 2008) 


H 
HARDESTY, David M. see KIDWELL, Blair (June 2008) 


HARDESTY, David M. see KIDWELL, Blair (December 
2008) 


HARDESTY, David M. see CARLSON, Jay P. (February 
2009) 


HAWS, Kelly L. and Cait POYNOR (2008), Seize the Day! 
Encouraging Indulgence for the Hyperopic Consumer 
(December), 680-691. 


This article explores the phenomenon of “hyperopia,” or an aversion 
to indulgence, as introduced by Kivetz and Keinan (2006) and Kivetz 
and Simonson (2002). We first develop a measure to capture hyperopia 
as an individual difference. Three empirical studies use this measure 
to demonstrate that hyperopia and high self-control are both concep- 
tually and empirically distinct. Further, we show that altering the level 
at which an action or item is construed can make an indulgent goal 
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or luxury product more appealing to the high hyperopia consumer by 
influencing its value in terms of an attractive long-term outcome. 


HAWS, Kelly L. see POYNOR, Cait (February 2009) 
HONG, Jiewen see WAN, Echo Wen (April 2009) 


HSEE, Christopher K., Yang YANG, Yangjie GU, and Jie 
CHEN (2009), Specification Seeking: How Product 
Specifications Influence Consumer Preference (April), 
952-966. 


We offer a framework about when and how specifications (e.g., me- 
gapixels of a camera and number of air bags in a massage chair) 
influence consumer preferences and report five studies that test the 
framework. Studies 1-3 show that even when consumers can directly 
experience the relevant products and the specifications carry little or 
no new information, their preference is still influenced by specifi- 
cations, including specifications that are self-generated and by defi- 
nition spurious and specifications that the respondents themselves 
deem uninformative. Studies 4 and 5 show that relative to choice, 
hedonic preference (liking) is more stable and less influenced by 
specifications. 


HUANG, Yanliu and J. Wesley HUTCHINSON (2008), 
Counting Every Thought: Implicit Measures of Cog- 
nitive Responses to Advertising (June), 98-118. 


Our research explores new implicit measures of cognitive responses 
to advertisements that focus on detecting the effects of specific 
thoughts. We first demonstrate that consumers’ thoughts about per- 
suasive messages can be assessed by both a thought recognition task 
and a belief verification task. We also show that performance on these 
tasks (i.e., jointly observed responses, reaction times, and confidence 
ratings) can be modeled as Poisson counting processes. Finally, we 
illustrate the effectiveness of these new measures in predicting con- 
sumers’ product attitudes and that these measures can outperform 
traditional thought listing when people are unwilling or unable to 
report certain thoughts. 


HUBER, Joel see CHARTRAND, Tanya L. (August 2008) 
HUBER, Joel see SHARPE, Kathryn M. (October 2008) 

HULLAND, John see NENKOV, Gergana Y. (June 2008) 
HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley see HUANG, Yanliu (June 2008) 


I 
INMAN, J. Jeffrey see NENKOV, Gergana Y. (June 2008) 
ISLAM, Towhidul see LOUVIERE, Jordan J. (August 2008) 


IYENGAR, Sheena S. see MOGILNER, Cassie (August 
2008) 


J 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see LARAN, Juliano (December 
2008) 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see LARAN, Juliano (April 2009) 
JANISZEWSKI, Chris see CHANDON, Elise (April 2009) 
JANSSEN, Loes see FENNIS, Bob M. (April 2009) 
JIANG, Yuwei see GORN, Gerald J. (June 2008) 


JOHAR, Gita Venkataramani see GORN, Gerald J. (June 
2008) 


JOHNSON, Eric J. see GOLDSTEIN, Daniel G. (October 
2008) 
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K 
KRISHNA, Aradhna, Rongrong ZHOU, and Shi ZHANG 


KIDWELL, Blair, David M. HARDESTY, and Terry L. 


CHILDERS (2008), Consumer Emotional Intelligence: 
Conceptualization, Measurement, and the Prediction of 
Consumer Decision Making (June), 154—166. 


This research details the development of the Consumer Emotional 
Intelligence Scale (CEIS), which was designed to measure individual 
differences in consumers’ ability to use emotional information. Scale 
development procedures confirmed the theoretical structure of the 18- 
item scale. Results supported the scale’s reliability and its discriminant 
and nomological validity. Our consumer domain-specific measure pre- 
dicted food choices better than a more domain-general alternative. 
Furthermore, consumer emotional intelligence (EI) predicted food 
choices beyond cognitive knowledge. Finally, consumer EI was found 
to generalize to product-based decision making. Theoretical impli- 
cations of consumer EI are discussed along with areas of future 


research. 


KIDWELL, Blair, David M. HARDESTY, and Terry L. 


CHILDERS (2008), Emotional Calibration Effects on 
Consumer Choice (December), 611-621. 


This research extends the knowledge calibration paradigm to include 
emotional calibration. Two studies were conducted to investigate the 
effects of emotional calibration on consumer decision making. Emo 
tionally calibrated consumers made higher-quality food choices, and 
these effects were predictive beyond cognitive ability and cognitive 
calibration. In a field experiment, emotional calibration enhanced 
obese consumers’ decision quality by attenuating the impact of im- 
pulsive eating on caloric intake and reducing the effect of a vivid 
presentation of food choices. Theoretical implications are discussed 
for consumer emotional ability, confidence, and calibration, along 
with a motivation explanation for our findings. The significance of 
emotional calibration to future research is addressed along with a 
discussion of consumer well-being. 


(2008), The Effect of Self-Construal on Spatial Judg- 
ments (August), 337-348. 


Much prior literature has focused on the effect of self-construal on 
social judgment. We highlight the role of self-construal in spatial 
judgments. We show that individuals with independent (vs. interde- 
pendent) self-construals are more prone to spatial judgment biases in 
tasks in which the context needs to be included in processing; they 
are less prone to spatial judgment biases in tasks in which the context 
needs to be excluded in processing. We show such spatial judgment 
effects when self-construal is operationalized by different cultures 
(study 1) and as a construct that shifts with situational primes (studies 
2 and 3). 


KRISHNA, Aradhna and Rohini AHLUWALIA (2008), 


Language Choice in Advertising to Bilinguals: Asym- 
metric Effects for Multinationals versus Local Firms 
(December), 692-705. 


We examine the role of language choice in advertising to bilinguals 
in global markets. Our results reveal the existence of asymmetric 
language effects for multinational corporations (MNCs) versus local 
firms when operating in a foreign domain, such that the choice of 
advertising language affects advertising effectiveness for MNCs but 
not local companies. Also, different language formats (e.g., the local 
language vs. English or a mix of the two languages) are shown to 
vary in their advertising effectiveness for different types of products 
(luxuries vs. necessities). Our results indicate that language choice 
for advertisements is an important decision for MNCs. Also, MNCs 
cannot mimic local companies in their choice of advertising language. 


KUKAR-KINNEY, Monika see RIDGWAY, Nancy M. (De- 


cember 2008) 


KIM, B. Kyu see ZAUBERMAN, Gal (February 2009) L 
Ak arn: ‘ Je 2eKs >) - é. 
KIM, Hakkyun, Akshay R. RAO, and Angela Y. LEE LABROO, Aparna A. and Vanessa M. PATRICK (2009), 


(2009), It’s Time to Vote: The Effect of Matching Mes- 
sage Orientation and Temporal Frame on Political Per- 
suasion (April), 877-889. 


What political candidates say during their campaign and when they 
Say it are critical to their success. In three experiments, we show that 
abstract, “why”-laden appeals are more persuasive than concrete, 
“how’’-laden appeals when voters’ decision is temporally distant; the 
reverse is true when the decision is imminent, and these results are 
strongest among those who are politically uninformed. These effects 
seem to be driven by a match between temporal distance and the 
abstractness of the message that leads to perceptions of fluency, and 
the ensuing “feels right” experience yields enhanced evaluations of 
the focal stimulus. 


KIM, Kyeongheui, Meng ZHANG, and Xiuping LI (2008), 


Effects of Temporal and Social Distance on Consumer 
Evaluations (December), 706-713. 


This article investigates how two dimensions of psychological dis- 
tance (i.e., temporal distance and social distance) jointly affect con- 
sumers’ evaluations of products. Drawing on the properties of psy- 
chological distance and diminishing sensitivity to the increase in 
distance, we show an interaction effect of the two distance dimensions 
on product evaluations in two experiments. Specifically, when both 
dimensions are proximal, consumer evaluations are more influenced 
by the value associated with low-level construals than when either 
or both dimensions are distal, where consumer evaluations are more 
influenced by the value associated with high-level construals. 


KLEINE, Robert E., [I (2008), Remembrance (June), 1-3. 


Psychological Distancing: Why Happiness Helps You 
See the Big Picture (February), 800-809. 


We propose that a positive mood, vy signaling that a situation is 
benign, might allow people to step back and take in the big picture. 
As a consequence, a positive mood might increase abstract construal 
and the adoption of abstract, future goals. In contrast, a negative mood, 
by signaling not only danger but also its imminence, might focus 
attention on immediate and proximal concerns and reduce the adop- 
tion of abstract, future goals. 


LARAN, Juliano, Chris JANISZEWSKI, and Marcus 


CUNHA JR. (2008), Context-Dependent Effects of 
Goal Primes (December), 653-667. 


We provide evidence that goal priming effects are context dependent. 
We show that goal primes encourage prime-consistent behavior when 
the behavioral context is common and prime-inconsistent behavior 
when the behavioral context is uncommon. While the prime-consistent 
behavior is compatible with existing theory, the prime-inconsistent 
behavior poses a theoretical challenge. We argue that uncommon 
behavioral contexts encourage the release of a primed goal and, as a 
consequence, an increase in the relative activation of information 
inconsistent with the primed goal and prime-inconsistent behavior. 


LARAN, Juliano see CUNHA. Marcus, Jr. (February 2009) 
LARAN, Juliano and Chris JANISZEWSKI (2009), Be- 


havioral Consistency and Inconsistency in the Resolu- 
tion of Goal Conflict (April), 967-984. 


During the course of a day, consumers experience choices that involve 
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goal conflict (e.g., eat tasty vs. healthy food, recreate vs. work, relax 
vs. act). In some cases, an initial behavior is followed by a similar 
behavior. In other cases, an initial behavior is followed by an opposing 
behavior. We posit that a passive guidance system can nonconsciously 
guide behavior when there is goal conflict and, hence, determine 
whether a sequence of behaviors will be consistent or inconsistent 
The passive guidance system is sensitive to whether a current behavior 
sustains goal activation and encourages similar future behaviors or 
results in goal achievement and encourages dissimilar future behav- 
iors. Eight experiments provide evidence for this passive guidance 
system. 


LATOUR, Kathryn A. see COTTE, June (February 2009) 
LEBARON, David see DESARBO, Wayne S. (June 2008) 
LEE, Angela Y. see KIM, Hakkyun (April 2009) 

LI, Xiuping see KIM, Kyeongheui (December 2008) 


LIU, Wendy and Jennifer AAKER (2008), The Happiness 
of Giving: The Time-Ask Effect (October), 543-557. 


This research examines how a focus on time versus money can lead 
to two distinct mind-sets that affect consumers’ willingness to donate 
to charitable causes. The results of three experiments, conducted both 
in the lab and in the field, reveal that asking individuals to think about 
“how much time they would like to donate” (vs. “how much money 
they would like to donate”) to a charity increases the amount that 
they ultimately donate to the charity. Fueling this effect are differential 
mind-sets activated by time versus money. Implications for the re- 
search on time, money, and emotional well-being are discussed 


LIU, Wendy (2008), Focusing on Desirability: The Effect 
of Decision Interruption and Suspension on Preferences 
(December), 640-652. 


This research examines the phenomenon of interruptions and sus- 
pensions in decision making. It is proposed that information pro 
cessing may change from a bottom-up, data-driven to a top-down, 
goal-directed mode after an interruption, thereby affecting prefer 
ences. In particular, in decisions involving desirability and feasibility 
conflicts, because desirability is a superordinate goal to feasibility, 
four studies found that when a decision is interrupted and later re- 
sumed, people become more likely to favor highly desirable but less 
feasible consumption, such as a high-risk, high-reward option or a 
high-quality, high-price option. A reduced focus on feasibility is found 
to underlie this effect. 


LIU, Wendy see SELA, Aner (April 2009) 


LOUVIERE, Jordan J., Towhidul ISLAM, Nada WASI, 
Deborah STREET, and Leonie BURGESS (2008), De- 
signing Discrete Choice Experiments: Do Optimal De- 
signs Come at a Price? (August), 360-375. 


In discrete choice experiments, design decisions are crucial for de- 
termining data quality and costs. While high statistical efficiency 
designs are desirable, they may come at a price if they increase the 
cognitive burden for respondents. We address this problem by de- 
signing 44 experiments that systematically vary numbers of attributes 
and attribute level differences. Our results for two product categories 
suggest that respondents systematically are less consistent in an 
swering choice questions as statistical efficiency increases. This re 
lationship holds regardless of the number of attributes and is statis 
tically significant even if one accommodates preference heterogeneity 
Implications for practice and future research are discussed. 


LUNA, David, Torsten RINGBERG, and Laura A. 
PERACCHIO (2008), One Individual, Two Identities: 
Frame Switching among Biculturals (August), 279-293. 


Bicultural bilingual individuals have incorporated two cultures within 
themselves and speak the languages of those cultures. When cued by 
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a particular language, these individuals activate distinct sets of culture- 
specific concepts, or mental frames, which include aspects of theii 
identities. Three studies show that language-triggered frame switching 
(i.e., switching from one set of mental frames to another) occurs only 
with biculturals, not with bilinguals who are not bicultural. The studies 
uncover frame switching at the within-individual level, and they in- 
clude both qualitative and experimental evidence. They also provide 
a methodology to identify the relative activation strength of specific 
mental frames in different languages. 


M 


MAIN, Kelley J. see ARGO, Jennifer J. (December 2008) 
MANDEL, Naomi and Stephen M. NOWLIS (2008), The 


Effect of Making a Prediction about the Outcome of a 
Consumption Experience on the Enjoyment of That Ex- 
perience (June), 9-20. 


Does predicting the outcome of an uncertain event enhance the en- 
joyment of observing that event? The current popularity of office 
pools. spoiler message boards, and online betting Web sites seems to 
suggest that the act of prediction increases enjoyment. However, in 
a series of four experiments, we find that consumers who make pre- 
dictions about uncertain events enjoy observing those events signif- 
icantly less than those who do not make predictions, despite consum- 
ers’ expectations to the contrary. We explain our results in terms of 
anticipated regret. In fact, removing the source of anticipated regret 
eliminates the negative effect of prediction on enjoyment. 


MANDEL, Naomi and Dirk SMEESTERS (2008), The 


Sweet Escape: Effects of Mortality Salience on Con- 
sumption Quantities for High- and Low-Self-Esteem 
Consumers (August), 309-323. 


his research demonstrates that exposure to death-related stimuli can 
increase consumers’ amounts of purchasing and consumption. We 
demonstrate that consumers who have been recently reminded of their 
own impending mortality wish to purchase higher quantities of food 
products (and actually eat higher quantities) than do their control 
counterparts. This effect occurs primarily among low-self-esteem con- 
sumers. We explain our findings in terms of escape from self-aware- 
ness. Low (but not high) self-esteem participants overconsume in 
response to a mortality salience activation as a means to escape from 
self-awareness. We also address alternative explanations for these 


effects 


MANDEL, Naomi see SCOTT, Maura L. (October 2008) 


MICK, David Glen (2008), Introduction: The Moment and 


Place for a Special Issue (October), 377-379. 


MISHRA, Himanshu, Baba SHIV, and Dhananjay 


NAYAKANKUPPAM (2008), The Blissful Ignorance 
Effect: Pre- versus Post-action Effects on Outcome Ex- 
pectancies Arising from Precise and Vague Information 
(December), 573-585. 


This article examines the effects on outcome expectancies of precise 
versus vague information across two contexts: prior to an action taken 
by the consumer (pre-action) and after the action is taken (post- 
action). Across three experiments, we show that with vague infor- 
mation individuals are more optimistic of outcomes post-action com- 
pared to pre-action; this difference is attenuated with precise 
information. We term this inconsistency the blissful ignorance effect 
and show that it arises due to the interplay of two goals in decision 
making, the goal to arrive at a desired conclusion (directional goal) 
and the goal to be accurate (accuracy goal) about one’s outcome 


expectancies 
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MOGILNER, Cassie, Tamar RUDNICK, and Sheena S. 
IYENGAR (2008), The Mere Categorization Effect: 
How the Presence of Categories Increases Choosers’ 
Perceptions of Assortment Variety and Outcome Sat- 
isfaction (August), 202-215. 


What is the effect of option categorization on choosers’ satisfaction? 
A combination of field and laboratory experiments reveals that the 
mere presence of categories, irrespective of their content, positively 
influences the satisfaction of choosers who are unfamiliar with the 
choice domain. This “mere categorization effect” is driven by a greater 
number of categories signaling greater variety among the available 
options, which allows for a sense of self-determination from choosing. 
This effect, however, is attenuated for choosers who are familiar with 
the choice domain, who do not rely on the presence of categories to 
perceive the variety available. 


MONNIER, Arnaud see ALLEN, Michael W. (August 2008) 


MONROE, Kent B. see RIDGWAY, Nancy M. (December 
2008) 


MONTGOMERY, Nicole Votolato see RAJU, Sekar (Feb- 
ruary 2009) 


MORALES, Andrea C. see SCOTT, Maura L. (October 
2008) 


MORWITZ, Vicki G. see ULKUMEN, Giilden (August 
2008) 


MUKHERJEE, Ashesh see GERSHOFE Andrew D. (June 
2008) 


MUKHOPADHYAY, Anirban see GERSHOFE Andrew D. 
(June 2008) 


MUKHOPADHYAY, Anirban, Jaideep SENGUPTA, and 
Suresh RAMANATHAN (2008), Recalling Past Temp- 
tations: An Information-Processing Perspective on the 
Dynamics of Self-Control (December), 586-599. 


This research investigates how consumers respond to food-related 
temptations as a function of recalling their own behavior when faced 
with a similar temptation in the recent past. Bringing together different 
streams of relevant research, we propose and find that chronically 
nonimpulsive individuals display behavioral consistency over 
time—resisting (succumbing) when they recall having resisted (suc- 
cumbed) earlier. In contrast, impulsive individuals show a switching 
pattern, resisting current temptations if they recall having succumbed, 
and vice versa. These propositions are supported by convergent results 
across four experiments involving real eating behaviors, response 
latencies, and hypothetical choices. Implications for consumer welfare 
are discussed and possible interventions are suggested. 


N 


NAM, Myungwoo and Brian STERNTHAL (2008), The 
Effects of a Different Category Context on Target Brand 
Evaluations (December), 668-679. 


Four studies support the conclusion that the evaluation of a target 
brand is influenced by its presentation in the context of advertising 
for brands from a different category. The specific effect of context 
depends on the decision maker’s expertise in the target category and 
the accessibility of contextual information. In a base condition, experts 
exhibited an assimilation effect and novices a comparison contrast. 
Increasing the accessibility of the contextual information prompted a 
correction contrast effect among experts and an assimilation effect 
among novices. A reduction in the resources available for processing 
the highly accessible contextual information resulted in experts en- 
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gaging in assimilation and in novices exhibiting a comparison con- 
trast. These findings are explained in terms of an interpretation and 
a comparison judgment process. 


NAYAKANKUPPAM, Dhananjay see MISHRA, Himanshu 
(December 2008) 


NENKOV, Gergana Y., J. Jeffrey INMAN, and John 
HULLAND (2008), Considering the Future: The Con- 
ceptualization and Measurement of Elaboration on Po- 
tential Outcomes (June), 126-141. 


We examine a new construct dealing with individuals’ tendency to 
elaborate on potential outcomes, that is, to generate and evaluate 
potential positive and negative consequences of their behaviors. We 
develop the elaboration on potential outcomes (EPO) scale and then 
investigate its relationships with conceptually related traits and its 
association with consumer behaviors such as exercise of self-control, 
procrastination, compulsive buying, credit card debt, retirement in- 
vesting, and healthy lifestyle. Finally, we show that consumers with 
high EPO levels exhibit more effective self-regulation when faced 
with a choice and that EPO can be primed, temporarily improving 
self-regulation for consumers with low EPO levels. 


NOWLIS, Stephen M. see MANDEL, Naomi (June 2008) 
NOWLIS, Stephen M. see SCOTT, Maura L. (October 2008) 
NUNES, Joseph C. see DREZE, Xavier (April 2009) 


O 


OZANNE, Julie L. and Bige SAATCIOGLU (2008), Par- 
ticipatory Action Research (October), 423-439. 


The goai of improving consumer welfare can subtly or dramatically 
shape the research process, the methods used, and the theories de- 
veloped. This article introduces the participatory action research par- 
adigm, which is based upon the goal of helping people and employs 
methodologies that are different from traditional consumer research. 
Exemplars of action research are analyzed to reveal applications for 
researchers who want to engage in transformative consumer research. 
The obstacles and opportunities for doing action research are 
examined. 


P 


PANDELAERE, Mario see GEYSKENS, Kelly (December 
2008) 


PATRICK, Vanessa M. see LABROO, Aparna A. (February 
2009) 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. see LUNA, David (August 2008) 


PIETERS, Rik see COELHO DO VALE, Rita (October 
2008) 


POYNOR, Cait see HAWS, Kelly L. (December 2008) 


POYNOR, Cait and Kelly L. HAWS (2009), Lines in the 
Sand: The Role of Motivated Categorization in the Pur- 
suit of Self-Control Goals (February), 772-787. 


This research explores goal-related categorization processes as part 
of a three-phase model encompassing both antecedents (goal selec- 
tion) and consequences (purchase likelihood). In each phase, we iden- 
tify conditions under which self-control goals (indulgence or restric- 
tion goals) and trait self-control may either correspond or conflict. 
Three experiments demonstrate that when no trait-goal conflict occurs, 
categorization patterns and purchase intentions are consistent with 
self-control tendencies. However, when conflicts exist between trait 
self-control and goals, individuals engage in motivated categorization 
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or revert to behaviors consistent with trait self-control. Interestingly, 
results suggest that either conflict resolution mechanism may under- 
mine the likelihood of goal attainment. 


PRICE, Linda L. see EPP, Amber M. (June 2008) 
PUNTONI, Stefano, Bart DE LANGHE, and Stijn M. J. 


VAN OSSELAER (2009), Bilingualism and the Emo- 
tional Intensity of Advertising Language (April), 
1012-1025. 


This research contributes to the current understanding of language 
effects in advertising by uncovering a previously ignored mechanism 
shaping consumer response to an increasingly globalized marketplace. 
We propose a language-specific episodic trace theory of language 
emotionality to explain how language influences the perceived emo- 
tionality of marketing communications. Five experiments with bilin- 
gual consumers show (1) that textual information (e.g., marketing 
slogans) expressed in consumers’ native language tends to be per- 
ceived as more emotional than messages expressed in their second 
language, (2) that this effect is not uniquely due to the activation of 
stereotypes associated to specific languages or to a lack of compre- 
hension, and (3) that the effect depends on the frequency with which 
words have been experienced in native- versus second-language 
contexts. 


R 


RAJU, Sekar, H. Rao UNNAVA, and Nicole Votolato 


MONTGOMERY (2009), The Effect of Brand Com- 
mitment on the Evaluation of Nonpreferred Brands: A 
Disconfirmation Process (February), 851-863. 


This research finds that high- and low-commitment consumers use 
different information-processing strategies when exposed to compet- 
itive brand information. High-commitment consumers use a discon- 
firmatory processing strategy, focusing on the dissimilarities between 
their preferred brand and the competitor brand. Low-commitment 
consumers focus on the similarities between the advertised brand and 
their preferred brand. These processing differences lead to differences 
in the evaluation of a competitive brand between high- and low- 
commitment consumers. However, priming high-commitment con- 
sumers to focus on the similarities and low-commitment consumers 
on the dissimilarities between their preferred brand and a competitor 
brand mitigates the effects of the different processing strategies. 
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psychometric properties, and an ability to be applied to general con- 
sumer populations. 


RIS, Jason, Joseph P. SIMMONS, and Geoffrey P. 


GOODWIN (2008), Preferences for Enhancement Phar- 
maceuticals: The Reluctance to Enhance Fundamental 
Traits (October), 495-508. 


Four studies examined the willingness of young, healthy individuals 
to take drugs intended to enhance their own social, emotional, and 
cognitive traits. We found that people were much more reluctant to 
enhance traits believed to be more fundamental to self-identity (e.g., 
social comfort) thar traits considered less fundamental to self-identity 
(e.g., concentration ability). Moral acceptability of a trait enhancement 
strongly predicted people’s desire to legalize the enhancement but 
not their willingness to take the enhancement. Ad taglines that framed 
enhancements as enabling rather than enhancing the fundamental self 
increased people’s interest in a fundamental trait enhancement and 
eliminated the preference for less fundamental over more fundamental 
trait enhancements. 


RINGBERG, Torsten see LUNA, David (August 2008) 


ROSS, William T., Jr. see GUNASTI, Kunter (February 


2009) 


RUCKER, Derek D. and Adam D. GALINSKY (2008), 


Desire to Acquire: Powerlessness and Compensatory 
Consumption (August), 257-267. 


Three experiments examine how power affects consumers’ spending 
propensities. By integrating literatures suggesting that (a) powerless- 
ness is aversive, (b) status is one basis of power, and (c) products 
can signal status, the authors argue that low power fosters a desire 
to acquire products associated with status to compensate for lacking 
power. Supporting this compensatory hypothesis, results show that 
low power increased consumers’ willingness to pay for auction items 
and consumers’ reservation prices in negotiations but only when prod- 
ucts were status related. The link between powerlessness and com- 
pensatory consumption has broad implications both for consumers’ 
health and well-being and for understanding the psychological state 
of power. 


RUDNICK, Tamar see MOGILNER, Cassie (August 2008) 


RAMANATHAN, Suresh see MUKHOPADHYAY, Anir- 
ban (December 2008) S 


H Ge , ‘ . 2. 
alana coi lanaddemenbapiideeaeiianemanalnia SAATCIOGLU, Bige see OZANNE, Julie L. (October 
RAO, Akshay R. see KIM, Hakkyun (April 2009) 2008) 


wer Rebecca K. see ZAUBERMAN, Gal (February SALISBURY, Linda Court and Fred M. FEINBERG (2008), 


RIDGWAY, Nancy M., Monika KUKAR-KINNEY, and 


Kent B. MONROE (2008), An Expanded Conceptual- 
ization and a New Measure of Compulsive Buying (De- 
cember), 622-639. 


Drawing on the theoretical foundation of obsessive-compulsive spec- 
trum disorder, this article develops an expanded conceptualization 
and new measure of consumers’ proclivity to buy compulsively. Com- 
pulsive buying is defined as a consumer’s tendency to be preoccupied 
with buying that is revealed through repetitive buying and a lack of 
impulse control over buying. This measure includes dimensions of 
both obsessive-compulsive and impulse-control disorders. By mea- 
suring income-dependent items or consequences of compulsive buy- 
ing separately from the compulsive-buying scale, we develop a mea- 
sure that has a strong theoretical foundation, well-documented 


Future Preference Uncertainty and Diversification: The 
Role of Temporal Stochastic Inflation (August), 
349-359. 


Consumers’ choices tend to display greater variety when made for 
future versus immediate consumption. Previous accounts of such di- 
versification differences suggested that they are driven primarily by 
(deterministic) shifts in underlying preference. Through a series of 
simulation studies, we propose and assess an alternative contributory 
mechanism: temporal stochastic inflation, the greater uncertainty typ- 
ifying choices made for the future. We find effect sizes to be strongly 
influenced by relative brand attractiveness, brand attractiveness un- 
certainty, and degree of stochastic inflation, although not preference 
heterogeneity. Moreover, effect sizes are consistent with prior studies 
that attributed diversification differences to underlying preference 
shifts alone. 
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SCOTT, Maura L., Stephen M. NOWLIS, Naomi 
MANDEL, and Andrea C. MORALES (2008), The Ef- 
fects of Reduced Food Size and Package Size on the 
Consumption Behavior of Restrained and Unrestrained 
Eaters (October), 391-405. 


This research examines the moderating role of attempted dietary re- 
straint on the amount of food consumed from small food in small 
packages versus large food in large packages. Four experiments dem- 
onstrate that restrained eaters consume more calories from small food 
in small packages, while unrestrained eaters consume more calories 
from large food in a large package. For restrained eaters, overcon- 
sumption of the small food in small packages results from a lapse in 
self-control caused by the stress of perceiving conflicting food in- 
formation: the small food in small packages is perceived as both diet 
food and high in calories. 


SELA, Aner, Jonah BERGER, and Wendy LIU (2009), Va- 
riety, Vice, and Virtue: How Assortment Size Influences 
Option Choice (April), 941-951. 


Assortment size has been shown to influence whether consumers make 
a choice, but could it also influence what they choose? Five studies 
demonstrate that because choosing from larger assortments is often 
more difficult, it leads people to select options that are easier to justify. 
Virtues and utilitarian necessities are generally easier to justify than 
indulgences; consequently, choosing from larger assortments often 
shifts choice from vices to virtues and from hedonic to utilitarian 
options. These effects reverse, however, when situational factors pro- 
vide accessible reasons to indulge, underscoring the role of justifi- 
cation. Implications for choice difficulty and justification processes 
are discussed. 


SEN, Sankar see DU, Shuili (October 2008) 


SENGUPTA, Jaideep see MUKHOPADHYAY, Anirban 
(December 2008) 


SHANKAR, Avi see GOULDING, Christina (February 
2009) 


SHARPE, Kathryn M., Richard STAELIN, and Joel 
HUBER (2008), Using Extremeness Aversion to Fight 
Obesity: Policy Implications of Context Dependent De- 
mand (October), 406-422. 


This article illustrates how the compromise effect alters consumers’ 
selection of soft drinks. Using three within-subject studies, we show 
that extremeness aversion and price insensitivity cause consumers to 
increase their consumption when the smallest drink size is dropped 
or when a larger drink size is added to a set. As a result rational firms 
find it best to drop the smaller sizes and add a larger size, thus 
increasing overall consumption. After estimating each individual’s 
demand as a function of price and drink size availability, policy 
experiments demonstrate how it is possible to reduce soft drink con- 
sumption without additional taxation. 


SHARPE, William F. see GOLDSTEIN, Daniel G. (October 
2008) 


SHIV, Baba see CHARTRAND, Tanya ©. (August 2008) 
SHIV, Baba see MISHRA, Himanshu (December 2008) 
SHRUM, L. J. see ZHANG, Yinlong (February 2009) 
SIMMONS, Joseph P. see RIIS, Jason (October 2008) 
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SIMONSON, Itamar see YOON, Song-Oh (August 2008) 
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SMALL, Deborah A. and Uri SIMONSOHN (2008), 
Friends of Victims: Personal Experience and Prosocial 
Behavior (October), 532-542. 


Why do different people give to different causes? We show that the 
sympathy inherent to a close relationship with a victim extends to 
other victims suffering from the same misfortunes that have afflicted 
their friends and loved ones. Both sympathy and donations are greater 
among those related to a victim, and they are greater among those 
in a communal relationship as compared to those in an exchange 
relationship. Experiments that control for information support cau- 
sality and rule out the alternative explanation that any effect is driven 
by the information advantage possessed by friends of victims. 


SMEESTERS, Dirk see MANDEL, Naomi (August 2008) 


STAELIN, Richard see SHARPE, Kathryn M. (October 
2008) 


STERNTHAL, Brian see NAM, Myungwoo (December 
2008) 


STERNTHAL, Brian see WAN, Echo Wen (April 2009) 


STILLEY, Karen M. see SWAMINATHAN, Vanitha (April 
2009) 


STREET, Deborah see LOUVIERE, Jordan J. (August 2008) 


SWAMINATHAN, Vanitha, Karen M. STILLEY, and 
Rohini AHLUWALIA (2009), When Brand Personality 
Matters: The Moderating Role of Attachment Styles 
(April), 985-1002. 


This research examines the moderating role of consumer’s attachment 
style in the impact of brand personality. Findings support our hy- 
potheses regarding the manner in which brand personality and at- 
tachment style differences systematically influence brand outcomes, 
including brand attachment, purchase likelihood, and brand choice. 
Results show that anxiously attached individuals are more likely to 
be differentially influenced by brand personalities. Further, the results 
indicate that the level of avoidance predicts the types of brand per- 
sonality that are most relevant to anxious individuals. Specifically, 
under conditions of high avoidance and high anxiety, individuals 
exhibit a preference for exciting brands; however, under conditions 
of low avoidance and high anxiety, individuals tend to prefer sincere 
brands. The differential preference for sincere (vs. exciting) brand 
personality emerges in public (vs. private) consumption settings and 
in settings where interpersonal relationship expectations are high, 
supporting a signaling role of brand personality in these contexts. 
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TALUKDAR, Debabrata (2008), Cost of Being Poor: Retail 
Price and Consumer Price Search Differences across 
Inner-City and Suburban Neighborhoods (October), 
457-471. 


This research undertakes a carefully designed and detailed empirical 
study to gain insights into (1) the extent of price differentials between 
wealthy and poor neighborhoods; (2) what induces such differentials, 
especially the nature and intensity of competitive environments, in- 
cluding mass merchandisers like Wal-Mart; and (3) their relative im- 
pacts. It finds a price differential of about 10%-15% for everyday 
items. Even after controlling for store size and competition, prices 
are found to be 2%-5% higher in poor areas. It also finds that it is 
not the poverty level per se but access to cars that acts as a key 
determinant of consumers’ price search patterns. 


TANNER, Robin J. see CHARTRAND, Tanya L. (August 
2008) 
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TANNER, Robin J. and Kurt A. CARLSON (2009), Un- 
realistically Optimistic Consumers: A Selective Hy- 
pothesis Testing Account for Optimism in Predictions 
of Future Behavior (February), 810-822. 


We propose that when predicting future behavior, consumers selec- 
tively (but unwittingly) test the hypothesis that they will behave ide- 
ally. This selective hypothesis testing perspective on unrealistic op- 
timism suggests that estimates of future behavior should be similar 
to those made by individuals who assume that conditions will be 
ideal. Moreover, consumers who initially provide estimates assuming 
that conditions will be ideal should recognize that the worid is not 
ideal and so should test a more realistic hypothesis. In line with these 
predictions, we find that ideal-world estimates (e.g., In an ideal world, 
how often will you exercise next week?) do not differ from standard 
estimates (e.g., How often will you exercise next week?). We also 
find that individuals who initially estimate their behavior in an ideal 
world subsequently make more realistic predictions. 


THOMAS, Manoj see ULKUMEN, Giilden (August 2008) 


THOMPSON, Craig J. see ARNOULD, Eric J. (August 
2008) 


TSIROS, Michael (2009), Releasing the Regret Lock: Con- 
sumer Response to New Alternatives after a Sale 
(April), 1039-1059. 


This research examines how consumers behave after they miss a sale 
and subsequently face a smaller sale for the same or different product. 
According to the proposed theory, a two-way interaction is predicted 
in which adding another similar alternative to the choice set leads to 
higher choice deferral without prior sale information but lower choice 
deferral with information about missing a larger sale on one of the 
alternatives. In addition, the new alternative in the choice set becomes 
more attractive and captures most of the market share. The results 
from three lab experiments and one field experiment confirm the 
hypotheses and the proposed mechanism. The article concludes with 
a discussion of the theoretical and managerial implications of the 
findings. 
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or a Year? The Effect of Ease of Estimation and Con- 
fidence on Budget Estimates (August), 245-256. 


Consumers’ budgets are influenced by the temporal frame used for 
the budget period. Budgets planned for the next month are much 
lower than recorded expenses, while those for the next year are closer 
to recorded expenses (study 1). The difficulty of estimating budgets 
for the next year imparts low confidence and leads to upward ad- 
justment. When consumers’ confidence in their estimates is increased 
(study 2), when their natural beliefs about the relationship between 
cognitive ease and accuracy are reversed (study 3), or when cognitive 
resources are constrained (study 4), consumers no longer adjust their 
budgets upward for the next year. 


UNNAVA, H. Rao see RAJU, Sekar (February 2009) 
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VAN DEN BERGH, Bram, Siegfried DEWITTE, and Luk 
WARLOP (2008), Bikinis Instigate Generalized Impa- 
tience in Intertemporal Choice (June), 85-97. 
Neuroscientific studies demonstrate that erotic stimuli activate the 


reward circuitry processing monetary and drug rewards. Theoreti- 
cally, a general reward system may give rise to nonspecific effects: 
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exposure to “hot stimuli” from one domain may thus affect decisions 
in a different domain. We show that exposure to sexy cues leads to 
more impatience in intertemporal choice between monetary rewards. 
Highlighting the role of a general reward circuitry, we demonstrate 
that individuals with a sensitive reward system are more susceptible 
to the effect of sex cues, that the effect generalizes to nonmonetary 
rewards, and that satiation attenuates the effect. 


VANDENBOSCH, Mark see FISHER, Robert J. (October 
2008) 


VAN OSSELAER, Stijn M. J. see PUNTONI, Stefano 
(April 2009) 


VINCENT, Leslie H. see CARLSON, Jay P. (February 
2009) 


VOHS, Kathleen D. see FENNIS, Bob M. (April 2009) 
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WAN, Echo Wen, Jiewen HONG, and Brian STERNTHAL 
(2009), The Effect of Regulatory Orientation and De- 
cision Strategy on Brand Judgments (April), 
1026-1038. 


Four studies investigate how consumers’ regulatory orientation and 
the decision strategies used to process message information affect 
their judgments. Evaluations of the chosen brand were more favorable 
when individuals with a prevention focus used decision strategies that 
enhanced the accuracy of a decision outcome than when they used 
strategies that facilitated progress toward a decision, whereas the 
Opposite outcome occurred for those with a promotion focus. These 
findings emerged whether the decision strategies were prompted by 
instructions about how to make a decision or by the message pre- 
sentation format, and they were mediated by a subjective experience 
of confidence. These observations suggest that judgments are influ- 
enced by the decision makers’ feelings about how information is 
processed that are independent of the message content. 


WARLOP, Luk see VAN DEN BERGH, Bram (June 2008) 
WARLOP, Luk see GEYSKENS, Kelly (December 2008) 
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YOON, Song-Oh and Itamar SIMONSON (2008), Choice 
Set Configuration as a Determinant of Preference At- 
tribution and Strength (August), 324-336. 


Despite the growing consensus that consumer preferences are often 
constructed when decisions are made, we still know very little about 
the factors that determine the strength and stability of constructed 
preferences. We propose that the manner in which preferences are 
formed has a significant effect on their strength and stability. In par- 
ticular, we propose that option set configuration, asymmetric domi- 
nance versus compromise, drives the decision process and whether 
consumers (consciously) focus on the chosen option or the context. 
This, in turn, affects the resulting decision process trace, as reflected 
in choice stability, confidence, and attribution. The results of five 
studies support this proposition. Thus, the strength of constructed 
preferences is a function of choice problem characteristics and the 
construction process. 
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ZAUBERMAN, Gal, Rebecca K. RATNER, and B. Kyu 
KIM (2009), Memories as Assets: Strategic Memory 
Protection in Choice over Time (February), 715-728. 


We present five studies supporting our strategic memory protection 
theory. When people make decisions about experiences to consume 
over time, they treat their memories of previous experiences as assets 
to be protected. The first two studies demonstrate that people tend to 
avoid situations that they believe will threaten their ability to retrieve 
special (rather than merely pleasant) memories. The next three studies 
demonstrate that people seek to obtain memory pointers to help them 
cue special memories at a later time when they anticipate interference 
from subsequent events. These preferences are driven by people’s lay 
theories about the importance and difficulty of obtaining and retriev- 
ing special memories. 


ZEELENBERG, Marcel see COELHO DO VALE, Rita (Oc- 
tober 2008) 

ZHANG, Meng see KIM, Kyeongheui (December 2008) 

ZHANG, Shi see KRISHNA, Aradhna (August 2008) 

ZHANG, Yinlong and L. J. SHRUM (2009), The Influence 


of Self-Construal on Impulsive Consumption (Febru- 
ary), 838-850. 


Three studies investigated the impact of self-construal on impulsive 
consumption. Independents exhibited more impulsive consumption 
tendencies than did interdependents. A chronically accessible inde- 
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pendent self-construal was positively associated with country-level 
beer consumption (study 1a) and state-level problem alcohol con- 
sumption (study 1b). Experimentally primed independents reported 
more positive attitudes toward immediate beer consumption than did 
interdependents, and this effect was mediated by state impulsivity. 
Peer presence increased impulsive consumption tendencies for in- 
dependents but decreased them for interdependents (studies 2 and 3). 
The moderating effect of self-construal was linked to greater moti- 
vation to suppress impulsive tendencies for interdependents than for 
independents (study 3). 


ZHAO, Xin and Russell W. BELK (2008), Politicizing Con- 


sumer Culture: Advertising’s Appropriation of Political 
Ideology in China’s Social Transition (August), 
231-244. 


China’s ideological transition from a communist country toward a 
consumer society provides an unprecedented context in which to ex- 
plore the rise of consumerism in a contemporary society. We examine 
how advertising appropriates a dominant anticonsumerist political ide- 
ology to promote consumption within China’s social and political 
transition. We show how advertising reconfigures both key political 
symbolism and communist propaganda strategies through a semiotic 
analysis of advertisements in the People’s Daily. Our structural frame- 
work of ideological transition extends Barthes’s myth model and ex- 
amines ideological transition in advertising from the macroperspective 
of political ideology. This framework goes beyond the transfer of 
cultural meanings and can help to explain ideological shifts in other 
societies. 
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2008) 
2008) 
2009) 
2009) 


2009) 


2008) 
2008) 


2008) 


2008) 
2008) 
2008) 
2008) 
2008) 
2008) 


Coelho do Vale, Pieters, and Zeelenberg 
Mishra, Shiv, and Nayakankuppam 
Mukhopadhyay, Sengupta, and Ramanathan 
Geyskens, Dewitte, Pandelaere, and Warlop 
Liu 

Laran, Janiszewski, and Cunha 

Haws and Poynor 

Zauberman, Ratner, and Kim 

Poynor and Haws 

Labroo and Patrick 

Dréze and Nunes 

Fennis, Janssen, and Vohs 

Chen 

Laran and Janiszewski 

Wan, Hong, and Sternthal 


Multi-dimensional Scaling 
Nenkov, Inman, and Hulland 
DeSarbo, Atalay, LeBaron, and Blanchard 


Multivariate Data Analysis 
Ridgway, Kukar-Kinney, and Monroe 


Optimization 
Sharpe, Staelin, and Huber 


Packaging 
Coelho do Vale, Pieters, and Zeelenberg 
Scott, Nowlis, Mandel, and Morales 


Panel Data Analysis (Scanner, Diary, etc. 


Fisher, Vandenbosch, and Antia 


Perceived Risk 
Goldstein, Johnson, and Sharpe 


Perceptual Processes 

Mogilner, Rudnick, and Iyengar 
Allen, Gupta, and Monnier 
Krishna, Zhou, and Zhang 

Scott, Nowlis, Mandel, and Morales 


Personality 

Nenkov, Inman, and Hulland 
Poynor and Haws 

Swaminathan, Stilley, and Ahluwalia 


Persuasion 

Gorn, Jiang, and Johar 

Goldstein, Cialdini, and Griskevicius 
Krishna and Ahluwalia 

Kim, Rao, and Lee 

Fennis, Janssen, and Vohs 
Swaminathan, Stilley, and Ahluwalia 
Chandon and Janiszewski 

Wan, Hong, and Sternthal 


Philosophy of Science 
Ozanne and Saatcioglu 


Point of Purchase Displays 
Mogilner, Rudnick, and Iyengar 


Preferences 

Gershoff, Mukherjee, and Mukhopadhyay 
DeSarbo, Atalay, LeBaron, and Blanchard 
Gibson 

Yoon and Simonson 

Salisbury and Feinberg 

Goldstein, Johnson, and Sharpe 

Liu 

Gunasti and Ross 

Hsee, Yang, Gu, and Chen 
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Pricing 
Cheema 
Talukdar 


Prior Knowledge 
Carlson, Vincent, Hardesty, and Bearden 


Product Design and Perceptions 
Louviere, Islam, Wasi, Street, and Burgess 
Scott, Nowlis, Mandel, and Morales 


Projective Techniques 
Cotte and Latour 


Promotions (Sales, Coupons) 
Argo and Main 
Tsiros 


Psychometrics Issues 

Kidwell, Hardesty, and Childers 
Kidwell, Hardesty, and Childers 
Ridgway, Kukar-Kinney, and Monroe 


Public Policy Issues 

Sharpe, Staelin, and Huber 

Ozanne and Saatcioglu 

Talukdar 

Goldstein, Cialdini, and Griskevicius 
Ridgway, Kukar-Kinney, and Monroe 


Qualitative Dependent Variable Analysis 
Louviere, Islam, Wasi, Street, and Burgess 


Satisfaction 
Mogilner, Rudnick, and lyengar 


Self-Concept 

Epp and Price 

Luna, Ringberg, and Peracchio 
Mandel and Smeesters 

Scott, Nowlis, Mandel, and Morales 
Riis, Simmons, and Goodwin 

Zhang and Shrum 

Dréze and Nunes 

Swaminathan, Stilley, and Ahluwalia 


Self-Control 
Laran and Janiszewski 
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2009) 
2009) 
2009) 


2009) 
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Shopping Behavior 
Ridgway, Kukar-Kinney, and Monroe 


Simulation 
Salisbury and Feinberg 


Situation/Context Issues 

Sharpe, Staelin, and Huber 

Argo and Main 

Mukhopadhyay, Sengupta, and Ramanathan 
Liu 


Social Cognition 

Fitzsimons, Chartrand, and Fitzsimons 
Gershoff, Mukherjee, and Mukhopadhyay 
Gibson 

Aaker, Drolet, and Griffin 

Mukhopadhyay, Sengupta, and Ramanathan 
Ferraro, Bettman, and Chartrand 

Labroo and Patrick 


Sociological Theories/Analysis 
Dréze and Nunes 


Survey Research 
Talukdar 


Symbolic Consumption/Semiotics 
Epp and Price 

Zhao and Belk 

Rucker and Galinsky 

Allen, Gupta, and Monnier 

Berger and Rand 


Time 

Van den Bergh, Dewitte, and Warlop 
Ulkiimen, Thomas, and Morwitz 
Salisbury and Feinberg 

Liu and Aaker 

Tanner and Carlson 

Kim, Rao, and Lee 


Values 
Chen 


Variety Seeking/Product Trial 
Salisbury and Feinberg 
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